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Abstract In search of sustainable forest landscapes that reduce poverty and mitigate 
climate change, many countries have adopted a forest policy model that encourages 
community forest enterprise (CFE). This paper draws on international experience from 
the Forest Connect alliance, involving teams supporting small forest enterprises in 12 
countries with more than 800 associate members from 60 countries. The hypothesis 
emerging from this alliance is that three main enabling conditions are required for 
successful CFEs: accessible commercial forest rights; processes of enterprise-oriented 
social organisation; and infusion of competitive business skills. Having established 
criteria and indicators of successful CFE, this paper critically examines a series of eight 
national and sub-national case studies (for Brazil, China, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala, 
Laos, Mozambique and Nepal) to test this central hypothesis. Findings demonstrate a 
clear association between the implementation of these three enabling conditions and 
indicators of successful CFE. Examples from Dolakha and Sindhupalchowk (Nepal) and 
Monapo (Mozambique) illustrate the importance of ensuring these conditions. The 
paper concludes by drawing a number of policy implications about how to foster the 
enabling conditions necessary for successful CFE. 

Keywords Commercial tenure • Social organisation • Business capacity • 
Enterprise isolation 


Introduction 

Between 1985 and 2000, the forest area owned and administered by communities in 
developing countries more than doubled to over 380 M ha, representing 
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approximately 22% of the total forest area in those countries (White and Martin 
2002). Further area increases up to 2008 (as observed by Sunderlin et al. 2008) have 
been attributed to growing appreciation of how community rights enhance 
development and poverty reduction, and awareness of state stewardship failures 
(White et al. 2007). Since then, however, there has been a stagnation or even 
backlash against forest communities asserting their rights (RRI 2011). What rights 
are assigned to communities in national contexts is a subject of considerable 
complexity. For example, despite some form of recognized community tenure rights 
in all of the 45 forest countries studied in a recent survey (comprising 90% of the 
world’s forest area), only 15 countries afforded communities commercial timber 
rights (Almeida and Hatcher 2011). 

Where hand-over of forests to communities has occurred, there has been an 
upsurge in the number of formally registered Community Forest Enterprises (CFEs) 
in various countries, including Bolivia, China, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Mexico 
and Nepal. In a recent global overview of CFEs, these were found generally to be 
positive forces for forest conservation (Molnar et al. 2007). They were also found to 
deliver substantial household-level financial benefits (Kelleher 2011). An argument 
derived from these two facts is that if communities derive commercial income from 
forests, they are likely to keep the forest standing (Carter et al. 2007). Recent 
evidence confirms that community forest management is better at avoiding 
deforestation that state protected areas (Porter-Bolland et al. in press). Some CFEs 
have even adopted forest certification for sustainable forest management, despite the 
huge cost of doing so at small scale (Macqueen et al. 2008). Diagnostic studies in 12 
countries show that the small enterprises of forest-dependent people account for a 
large proportion of the pro-poor commercial forest activity in most developing 
countries—usually in excess of 50% of employees and 90% of enterprise numbers 
within the forest sector (Macqueen 2009). 

The objective of this research paper is to identify and use criteria and indicators for 
successful CFEs to test three hypothetical enabling conditions for successful CFEs. 
The paper starts with a description of an alliance to support CFEs, Forest Connect, 
within which the hypothesis regarding three enabling conditions emerged. It then 
describes the research method, results and discussion from testing those enabling 
conditions in eight Forest Connect partner countries. It concludes by drawing policy 
implications about how to foster enabling conditions for successful CFEs. 


The Hypothesis Emerging from the Forest Connect Alliance 

An international conference in Costa Rica tackled issues affecting CFEs (the main 
conclusions of which were summarised in Donovan et al. 2006). Subsequent 
discussions among participants (captured by Macqueen 2007a) concluded that many 
CFEs are hampered by isolation. They lack links with: 

• other CFEs (reducing scale efficiencies, market and political bargaining power), 

• financial and business development service providers (reducing profitability and 
sustainability) and, 
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• policy-makers (weakening their claim for secure commercial forest rights). 

In order to reduce this isolation, the International Institute for Environment and 
Development (IIED) and the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations (FAO), together with partner organizations in 12 countries, launched the 
Forest Connect alliance in 2007 (Macqueen 2008). 

Forest Connect aims at avoiding deforestation and reducing poverty by better 
linking small forest enterprises to each other, to markets, to service providers and to 
policy processes such as National Forest Programmes (Macqueen 2009). The 
alliance provides funded support for CFEs in 12 countries, namely Burkina Faso, 
China, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala, Guyana, Laos, Liberia, Malawi, Mali, 
Mozambique and Nepal. Also, a network of more than 800 supporters in 60 
countries is serviced by an international social networking site that provides access 
to latest manuals and information on measures to support CFEs (IIED 2011). 

Diagnostic studies of, and facilitated support to, small forest enterprises in Forest 
Connect partner countries have identified three main enabling conditions for 
successful community forests enterprise (May et al. 2003; Sun and Chen 2003; 
Thomas et al. 2003; Kabore et al. 2008; Kambewa and Utila 2008; ANSAB 2009; 
Gebremariam et al. 2009; IIA 2009; Nhancale et al. 2009; Phimmavong and 
Chanthavong 2009; Osei-Tutu et al. 2010a). These enabling conditions are: 

• accessible commercial forest rights 

• processes of enterprise-oriented social organisation 

• infusion of competitive business skills 

The three conditions have also emerged independently from IIED work with 
three global alliances of family, community and indigenous forest right-holders 
(Macqueen 2011). But what do these three enabling conditions mean more 
specifically? 

For CFEs to have accessible commercial forest rights in a way that allows them 
to do business, they require a package of complementary rights: forest access rights, 
timber and non-timber forest product utilization rights, management rights, rights to 
exclude others and the right to use forest land as collateral (Almeida and Hatcher 
2011). These may in turn be circumscribed by their duration, the degree of clarity 
with which field-level authorities recognise those rights, robustness in a court of 
law, and bureaucratic simplicity and affordability (RRI 2009). This complex 
context-specificity demands clearer principles on how to approach the governance 
of commercial forest rights—rather than merely noting that it is necessary. 

Enterprise-oriented social organization is often a secondary consideration to 
economic and environmental goals when dealing with CFEs (De Marsh 2011). 
However, at the level of the CFE it requires attention because customary community 
organisations are rarely designed optimally for business. There is a need to define 
business roles and staff those roles appropriately, register the business, manage it 
and keep financial records, to inspire investor confidence. Similarly, at the regional 
and national level it is often advantageous to link forest enterprises to each other (in 
business groups or federations), which can strengthen bargaining power within 
markets, reduce transaction costs and perceptions of risk to financial and business 
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service providers, and increase influence over decision-makers who determine 
commercial forest rights (Macqueen 2007a). Clear principles are required on how to 
foster such broad federations. 

Competitive business skills at community level are essential to break into 
markets or create new ones, ensure profitability by attracting investment and 
manage the forest resource sustainably. There are a number of business basics that 
can easily be acquired from innumerable business manuals and training courses (for 
an excellent beginners guide see Bonitatibus and Cook 1995). Clear guidance on 
how to achieve community capacity in these areas at scale (i.e. beyond individual 
enterprise support projects) is also needed. 


Research Method 


Case study countries (or sub-national regions within them) were selected using five 
criteria: (1) geographical and political spread across different forest types; (2) range 
in the extent to which indicators of successful CFE had been met; (3) availability of 
Forest Connect diagnostics on CFEs over the last 5 years; (4) regular Forest 
Connect interactions with field experts in community forestry over last 5 years; and 
(5) accurate data on CFEs available in the literature. Eight countries (or sub-national 
regions within them) matched these criteria, namely Brazil, China, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guyana, Lao, Mozambique and Nepal. 

The Forest Connect alliance has defined successful CFEs as entities undertaking 
commercial exchanges based on sustainably managed forest or tree products or 
services, overseen by credible representative bodies suited to act as rights holders 
and which have legitimacy within self-defining ‘communities’ in terms of people 
and area, that generate and redistribute profits within those communities (adapted 
from Macqueen et al. 2008). Four criteria of success have been derived from this 
definition, each with two indicators that could form the basis of verification: 


Criterion 1 Degree to which commercial CFEs exist within the forest sector 

Indicator 1.1 Number of commercial CFEs as compared to overall 
number of forest enterprises. 

Indicator 1.2 Annual value of CFE sales as compared to non-CFE 
sales. 

Criterion 2 Degree to which CFEs add value and distribute and accrue profit 
locally 

Indicator 2.1 Number of communities or households involved in CFE 
value chains. 

Indicator 2.2 Absolute and relative share of annual profit accrued 
locally. 

Criterion 3 Degree to which these enterprises are operating sustainably 

Indicator 3.1 Extent of CFE certification for sustainable forest 
management. 

Indicator 3.2 Expansion or contraction in forest cover and the quality 
of that cover. 
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Criterion 4 Degree to which socially organised CFEs are driving market or policy 
changes 

Indicator 4.1 Occurrence of new institutional arrangements in the 
value chain. 

Indicator 4.2 New forest policies, laws or regulations influenced by 
CFEs. 

Assessments of both the enabling conditions and the criteria and indicators for 
successful CFEs have involved: (1) 16 field missions over a period of 4 years 
(November 2007-November 2011) with concomitant observations and discussions 
with the CFE managers, Government forest authorities and NGO support 
institutions involved in the Forest Connect alliance in the regions indicated in 
Tables 1 and 2; (2) a literature review of the status of, and factors affecting, CFEs, 
including reports and presentations from Forest Connect partners at two interna¬ 
tional learning events and in regular project reporting. 

The evaluation of success of CFE is made difficult by the great variety of 
contexts and the specificity of the forest sector to each location. This is compounded 
by the diverse timeframes over which changes in the enabling environment have 
occurred. It is further complicated by the variety of CFE types and products and 
services, the paucity of reliable data on the scale of ‘community’ versus broader 
‘small and medium forest enterprise’ forest management and regional differences in 
social organization. Nevertheless, the author has attempted to be systematic in 
assessing available data to achieve a credible assessment informed by wide 
exposure to these issues through the Forest Connect alliance over 4 years. 


Results 

In Tables 1, 2, 3 a subjective ranking of the enabling conditions and indicators is 
presented using scores from best to worst of: ****, ***, ** and *. These scores 
merely serve as visual shorthand for hugely complex real life situations. Table 1 
summarizes the degree to which the three enabling conditions indicated for 
successful CFE are in place in each of the eight case study countries. Marked 
variation is found in the summary descriptions and scoring of enabling conditions, 
with Nepal closely followed by Guatemala having the most positive descriptions 
and highest scores, and Ghana and Mozambique having the least positive 
descriptions and lowest scores for all three enabling conditions. 

Table 2 provides an assessment from available data of indicators of successful 
CFE in eight case study countries. Both Guatemala and Nepal have the most 
positive descriptions and highest scores for the indicators of successful CFEs, while 
Mozambique has the least positive descriptions and scores, closely followed by 
Ghana. 

Correlations between the aggregate scoring from those Tables 1 and 2 are 
presented in Table 3. There is a direct association between aggregate scores for 
enabling conditions and indicators of successful CFEs across the eight case study 
countries. The only minor exception is that Ghana appears to have a slightly more 
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Country Criteria 1. Degree to which Criteria 2. Degree to which CFEs Criteria 3. Degree to which these Criteria 4. Degree to which Subjective 

commercial CFEs exist add value and distribute and enterprises are operating socially organised CFEs are aggregate 

(Indicators—number and value of accrue profit locally (Indicators— sustainably (Indicators— driving market or policy changes measure of 

commercial CFEs vs. non-CFEs) community involvement and share certification and forest cover/ (Indicators—new value chain the success 

of profits) quality changes) arrangements and policies) of CFE 
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positive aggregate score for indicators of successful CFEs than the aggregate score 
for enabling conditions would suggest. 

Notwithstanding the caveats about the complexity of evaluating indicators of 
successful community forestry, it would be dishonest to the data at the author’s 
disposal to score these situations any differently, which underlines just how clear is 
the association between the hypothetical enabling conditions for CFEs and the 
indicators for successful CFEs across the range of countries surveyed (as 
summarized in Table 3). 

Aggregate conclusions are borne out by more detailed examples in each of the 
eight case study countries. In Nepal, for example, 10 recently formed CFUGs in 
Dolakha and Sindhupalchowk have attained accessible commercial forest rights 
(enabling condition 1) through six simple local steps: (1) the sending of a letter of 
interest from each community to a District Forest Officer (DFO), (2) the democratic 
formation of the CFUG supported by the DFO, (3) the sending of an application to 
the DFO to register the CFUG’s constitution including forest management 
responsibilities, (4) the issue of a certificate of registration by the DFO, (5) the 
development of an operational plan by the CFUG and (6) the issue of a certificate 
granting the community commercial rights signed by the DFO. Commercial rights 
are clear, with simple achievable conditions that can be mediated locally. 
Enterprise-oriented social organisation (enabling condition 2) has been established 
by linking their wood supply to 5 community owned charcoal-briquette enterprises 
which themselves supply Himalayan Naturals (a separately registered charcoal retail 
business) in Kathmandu. Himalayan Naturals has both worked with Shakya 
engineering to equip those five briquette enterprises with a suitable equipment 
design and developed a charcoal-briquette stove design with two further companies 
(Newa Art Ceramics and Everest Ceramics). Induction in competitive business 
skills (enabling condition 3) has come from a dedicated service provider (ANSAB) 
which has provided both design and technical assistance to both CFEs and to stove 
and tripod manufacturers. Within 3 years some indicators for successful CFEs have 
been fulfilled. Formal commercial enterprises exist (indicator 1.1) with 10 CFUGs 
and five associated community enterprises having produced 500,000 briquettes over 
3 years, all sold in Kathmandu through 51 retail outlets of Himalayan Naturals with 


Table 3 Summary of aggregate 
measures for eight ranked case 
study countries of: enabling 
conditions against criteria and 
indicators for successful CFE 


Country 

Hypothetical enabling 
conditions for CFEs 

Scoring of criteria and 
indicators for successful 
CFEs 

Guatemala 



Nepal 



China 

*** 

*** 

Brazil 

** 

** 

Ethiopia 

** 

** 

Laos 

** 

** 

Ghana 

* 

** 

Mozambique 

* 

* 
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attractive packaging and accessories (stoves and tripods) for convenient burning at 
remunerative prices. Demand continues to outstrip supply. Incomes are distributed 
locally (indicator 2.1) with direct employment to 52 men and 42 women with a 
combined income of US $ 24,934/year (data from ANSAB presentation documented 
in Macqueen and Rolington 2011). The forests are managed sustainably according 
to CFUG management plans (indicator 3.1), although not certified by FSC. 
Representation through the CFUG association (FECOFUN) has given this 
commercial operation considerable influence in helping shape future policies on 
sustainable charcoal production (indicator 4.1). 

At the other extreme, in Mozambique (and to a lesser extent Ghana) CFEs have 
not generally flourished. In Mozambique, the progressive treatment of community 
tenure in the 1997 Land Law was neutered by the failure of the 1999 Forest and 
Wildlife Law to grant accessible commercial forest rights (enabling condition 1). 
Only three of the 180 forest communities that have delimited their land in the past 
decade have been able to access annual simple licenses to extract small volumes of 
timber commercially, and none had managed to obtain a longer-term concession 
(enabling condition 2). Infusion of competitive business skills has been patchy 
(enabling condition 3) with success limited to a few community interest groups, 
including those in Monapo. Support from FAO commencing in 1998 enabled them 
to form and register a commercial association and obtain an annual simple license 
for timber (and charcoal) harvesting. In terms of successful CFE, therefore, criteria 
of success are not broadly met—with few formal commercial CFEs (indicators 1.1 
and 1.2), little local income distribution (indicators 2.1 and 2.2), largely unmanaged 
forest resources (indicators 3.1 and 3.2), and little influence of CFEs on decision¬ 
makers (indicators 4.1 and 4.2). 


Discussion 

Results from the eight case studies from developing or transition countries are 
substantiated by known examples from North America, Europe and Australasia 
where accessible commercial forest rights, enterprise-oriented social organisation 
(often over decades if not centuries) and business skill development have led to 
highly profitable forest industries within sustainable forest landscapes (Ackzell 
2010 ). 

Accessible commercial forest rights may be obtained over various time scales. 
The time at which communities are granted rights will have an obvious bearing on 
any criteria and indicators of CFE success. Sweden and Norway have had more than 
100 years of stable family forest rights (Ackzell 2010). Guatemala and Nepal have 
had a decade or more in which CFEs have had time to establish and so score highly. 
But it has been scarcely 3 years since Ethiopia started down the community forestry 
pathway, and the emergence of new Forest Cooperatives, while happening at pace, 
had not yet translated into widespread impacts on livelihoods, sustainable forest 
management and policy or market change. Conversely, where commercial rights 
have not clearly been handed over at all (e.g. in Mozambique) CFEs generally 
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languish as subsistence or informal livelihood activities, with forest resource 
degradation and policy stasis. These findings confirm those of Molnar et al. (2007) 
who also remarked on the need for harmony between customary rights and any 
transfer of responsibility through formal bodies of law. Stoian et al. (2009) also 
make the important observation that a lack of tenure rights on paper does not 
necessarily impede the flow of forest products from operational CFEs in weak 
governance contexts. Much is possible even in suboptimal contexts. 

Enterprise-oriented social organization, both at the level of the firm (e.g. formal 
associations and cooperatives) and at regional or national level (e.g. community 
forest federations) may also emerge in various ways. Countries where both levels 
have arisen from grass roots action (e.g. Guatemala or Nepal) score highly against 
criteria and indicators of successful CFEs with CFEs copying each others’ 
successful business models, searching out financial and business development 
support to establish sustainable forest management businesses, translating that into 
market share and lobbying for a better policy environment. But criteria and 
indicators of successful CFEs have intermediate scores where social organization is 
either demanded for fiscal reasons (e.g. some but not all of Brazil’s settlement 
communities), or pushed by government (e.g. in Ethiopia). They also have low to 
intermediate scores when social organization is resisted for political reasons (e.g. in 
China and Laos), or stifled by lack of commercial rights around which it might be 
based (e.g. in Ghana and Mozambique). Given the level of social organization 
required for sustainable management, and even more so for certified sustainability 
through FSC, it is not surprising to find most of the examples of FSC community 
forest certification in Guatemala, Nepal and parts of Brazil, China and Laos, where 
social organization is strong. 

Infusion of competitive business skills is the subject of many donor, government, 
civil society and private sector initiatives. For example, ongoing Forest Connect 
partners have made progress in business skill development in bamboo cooperative 
functionality in China, wild coffee product development in Ethiopia, carpentry 
design and sales in Guatemala, internet marketing of rattan products in Laos, 
coconut fibre product development in Mozambique, and charcoal briquettes and 
stove manufacture and marketing in Nepal (Macqueen and Rolington 2011). The 
development of such business skills is most widespread when there are federated 
community groups with secure commercial forest rights who can be engaged 
without prohibitive transaction costs—for example in Guatemala and Nepal where 
the highest scores for criteria and indicators of successful CFEs are found. 

Bringing about these three enabling conditions for successful community forestry 
enterprise requires strong partnerships between forest communities (the rights 
holders), receptive governments (which critically determine the extent to which 
communities are rights holders), civil society groups (which can advocate for rights 
and help facilitate social organization and business skill development) and private 
sector actors (especially financial investors and business development service 
providers). Alliances including Forest Connect are working to make sure such 
partnerships emerge. 
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Conclusion and Policy Implications 

If countries wish to develop successful CFEs that help meet market demand for 
food, feed, fuel and fibre products, avoid deforestation and reduce poverty they need 
to put in place the three main enabling conditions of accessible commercial forest 
rights, processes of enterprise-oriented social organisation and infusion of 
competitive business skills. 

A template of legal provisions for accessible commercial forest rights leading to 
successful CFE development cannot easily be derived from case study countries 
because of the complex and diverse political contexts in which it might be applied. 
What can be derived with some authority, however, is a threefold policy 
implication, illustrated by the Nepalese case reported above. The clearer the 
transfer of commercial rights, the simpler (or better assisted) the conditions against 
which that transfer occurs, and the more local the authorisation process, the better. 
Financing for processes that pursue clarity, simple conditions and local mediation is 
still often difficult to find. 

In terms of enterprise-oriented social organisation, no single legal form 
adequately addresses all possible CFE needs in all contexts. Nevertheless, while 
there are advantages and disadvantages to every business form (summarised in 
Macqueen 2007b) —be it foundation or trust, state enterprise, family business, 
association, cooperative, company limited by guarantee or by share—findings from 
this body of work offer a threefold policy implication for supporters of CFEs: (1) 
make sure CFEs understand and cover the basic roles for getting a product or service 
to market (manager, supply, production and marketing coordinators and accoun¬ 
tant), (2) make sure adequately skilled people are in each position, and (3) create the 
space and logistical opportunities to maintain cohesion and trust, not only within the 
business, but also, crucially, between businesses in horizontal federations and within 
vertical market chain groupings. On this last recommendation, emerging associa¬ 
tions and federations frequently lack funds to create the space and logistics 
necessary to allow organisational structures to emerge from below. 

The general approach for infusing competitive business skills—involving 
facilitation of market development—is an entire subject in its own right (described 
in Macqueen et al. 2009). Findings of this study offer three policy implications: (1) 
supportive intermediary institutions that have a mandate for work with CFEs can 
play more of a role in CFE business capacity development than is currently the case; 
(2) the focus of such institutions is often most usefully oriented toward the 
facilitation of pre-existing business development or financial service providers, 
rather than toward the supply of all services themselves; and (3) financing 
participatory value chain analysis and interventions as part of CFE business skill 
development can add-value by developing capacity amongst CFEs and support 
institutions at the same time. 

One final policy implication is that developers of REDD+, Forest Investment 
Programmes, Forest Faw Enforcement, Governance and Trade Programmes, and 
any new donor initiatives, need to consider seriously whether their aims can be met 
without putting support to CFEs at the heart of those programmes. 
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